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An historical study of officer input from the various 
Air Force commissioning programs was initiated in 1963. The study was 
designed to determine the predictability of an Air Force officer's 
career decision and to evaluate relationships between career intent 
and demographic, environmental, and attitudinal factors. 
Career-intention information for this group has been compiled for the 
period prior to commissioning up to five years of active duty. This 
report presents a description of the career-intent statement 
reliability and validity with career status as of Decamber 1969. 
Subjects entering the Air Force through the Officer Training 
School"Airmen Education and Commissioning Program and Officer 
Candidate School had the highest t^rci^ntage of officers remaining on 
active duty. Correlations between precommission career intent and the 
criterion were generally low; however, there was a consistent 
increase in prediccability for data from succeeding years. 
(Author) 
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entered the Air Force during 1963 and 1964 as second lieutenants. This longitudinal 
study was designed to evaluate reported career intentions and various demographic, 
environmental, and attitudinal factors which influence career selection or nonsclection. 
Ot^xex reports in this series include PRLTR-65-2 USAF Officer Career Decisions: 
Predictability of Initial Career Intentx PRbTR-67-10, USAF Officer Career Intent after 
First Year of Active Duty\ AFHRL-TR-69-33, Career Indications among Junior Officers; 
AFHRL-TR-70-49, Changes in Career Intent During Initial Tour of Active Duty. 
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George K. Patterson, Colonel, USAF 
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ABSTRACT 
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An historical study of officer iiiput froni tfie various Air Force comniissioning 
programs was initiated in 1963, The study was designed to determine tlie predictability of 
an Air Force oiYicer s c:ireer decision and to evaluate relationships beiween career intent 
and'" demographic, environmental, and attitudinal factors. Career-intention information 
for this group has been cornpiled for the period prior to commissioning up to five years of 
active duty. This report presents a description of the '"ireer-intent statement reliability 
and validity with career status as of December 1969. Subjects entering the Air Force 
through the Officer Training School-Airmen Education and Commissioning Program arid 
Officer Candidate School. had the higliest percentage of officers remaining on active duty. 
Correlations between precommission career intent and tlie criterion were generally lovv'; 
however, there was a consistent increase in predictability for, data from succeeding yeai\ 
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PREDICTABILITY OF EXPRESSED CAREER INTENT 



J. intUoductioN 

. In 1963 ail historical study t.f officer input 
fron) the principal Air Force commissioning 
sourciTSttVis initiated (Ewi/igA Alvord, 1965). This 
study' Jias throe objcciives: to delenninc tlie 
stability of career intent through the initial 
obligated tour of active duty; io examine relation- 
ships between career intent and background 
chanicteiistics: and to cx^in-.ine relaiionships of 
atlitud-j changes to perfcrinaiice, seivice lile 
expciioncco'oh satfsfaction, and .acmal selection of 
an Air Fo;ve career. 



IL PROCEDURE 

Tlie original sample (A^=: 5.609) was selected 
from officers scheduled to enter the Air Force 
during 1963 and 1964 as second lieutenants. The 
/'"'"sample consisted (j>f officer trainees and newly 
conunissioned officers from the Air Force Reserve 
Officex-- -Training Corps (AFROTC), Officer 
Trali)ing School (OTS), Officer Training School - 
Airman Education aid Commissioning Program 
(OTS-AECP). Officer Candidate School (OCS), Air 
Force Academy (AFA). United States Military 
Academy (USMA), and United States Naval 
Academy (USN A). The sample was homogeneous 
with respect to length of service and grade. 

Questionnaires were used to accumulate dala 
from iiidividuals in the initial sample. The subjects 
were surveyed before they entered active duty raid 
then resurveyed each year through five years of 
active military service. Information on ;he sample 
has been compiled and intermediate results, using 
expressed career intent as the intermediate 



Subjects who were still on active duty (Career group) 
may have incurred additiotui obligations, but for this 
report they were termed "career" if they were stil! in the 
Air Force, having completed more than five years of 
active duty. {' 

^Records for subjects were in the process of being 
changed or deleted; c,^,, a subject may have been verified 
as a 'loss/* thei-efore deleted from the Active Duty File 
but not yet added to the Loss File, 

^Normal tour of duty refers to a four year obligation 
except for subjects who enter training programs, vuch as 
pilots and navigators, v/ho would have a five-year 
obligation. 



criterion, have been published (Ewing, 1967* 
Shenk, 1969;Shenk, 1970). 

Career status was determined for these subjects 
by matching with the Unifonn Officer Record 
(I'OEl) Active DiJt>' and Loss Tape riles as of 
December 1969. After matching with the UOR 
tape files, the - subjects were divided into the 
foUowing categories: Career, Noncarcer, Inactive, 
and Unknown. The Career group represents 
iubjccjs who ) were s;iU uii active 'duty' as of 
December 1969,^ The Noncareer group represents 
subjects who liad a daa- of loss between V.h3 and 
1969. Inactive cases are ihose which were, in a 
transition stage on the UOR Files.^ Finally, the 
Unknown represent subjects for whom initial data 
were missing (such as AFSN) and for whom no 
match was made on the UOR tape files. 



Ul. RESULTS \ 

The nu.nber and percentage of subjects in each 
of the groups (Career, Noncai;eer, Inactive, and 
Unkno\vn) are shown by source of commission 
and for the total sample in Table 1. Fifty-three 
percent of the original total, sample were identified 
as Career (on active duty in December 1969), and 
36 percent of this sample were confinned as Non- 
career (lost to the Air Force). In addition, 4 
percent of the total group were clasf^ified Inactive 
and 7 percent Unknowti. The largest percentage of 
subjects in the Unknown group were AFROTC 
cadets who had missing information in the pre- 
commission phase of the study. Among fhe various 
commissioning sources, OTS-AECP and OCS had 
the largest percentages of subjects still on active 
duty (88 percent and 70 percent, respecnvely) at 
the completion of a normal to.ur of duty.-^ This is 
significant in that these source, represent officers 
who have had prior military service and who may 
have attained their college degree Ihroilgh an Air 
Force sponsored program. The various military 
academies showed the next highest percentages of 
subjects in the Career group (AFA, 65 percent; 
USMA, 62 percent; USNA, 59 percent); AFROTC 
and OTS followed with 53 percent and 46 percent 
still .on active duty. These data provide an 
estimaOoi ^3iF^cf^ention for . a specific input sample 
(1963 and 964) as ofDecemfier 1969, by which 



Tabic J. Distributions for Career Status Groups^ of Officers Completing 
Career-Intent Surveys 



Carter Non career Inactive Unknown Totai 

Source of ^_^_v^^— . 

Commission N *5« N % N % N "a. N % 



APA 


2?S 


65 


130 


* 


24 


5 


0 




442 


99 


OfS 


6Sh 


40 


736 


50 


30 


2 


34 


2 


1,484 


100 


OTS-AECP 


III 


88 


13 


10 


1 


1 


I 


1 


126 


100 


AFROTC 


1.760 


53 


1,0S7 


33 


!46 


4 


345 


10 


3338 


100 


USMA 


30 


62 


IS 


38 


0 




0 




48 


100 


I'SNA 




5 


:o 


?h 


3 


5 


0 




56 


100 


DCS 




70 


24 


21 


1 


1 


10 


9 


115 


101 






53 




36 


-v,0 


4 


3V0 


7 


' 5.609 


100 



^Grojps r.rc clcf::*cd as tcUc'\v«.: Carccr-on active Juty of Dtccii.biT 1V6S^; Noncarccr-dat«i of los.s between 1963 
and 1909: Ir,ac;iv'.' -v.i transiii"ri on L'OP, files: L'i;^no^vu— m::ial data inissui/, no matcli on UOR files 

Note. — Surveys were sen to the AFA, USMA. and USNA cadets scheduled to prnduatc in June 1963. OTS suhjricts 
bcgcUi u»^h Oav, C?>'\i. OCS subjects -.vcre tht> bst cl.iss (6.3 D) Ahich graduaud in June 1963. AFROTC subjecti were Air 
Science IV c^^dc?*: sch«^du'w\i To p.iciuale between jAnu.iry and June of 1964. The relatively large number of A' jxOTC 
subjects in the uiibu^wn CTtLj^ory is p.:ttly a function of subjects aIio had an educational delay, yabjects eliminated from 
the AFROTC pro^-jnm, and subjects w-rl.out AFSN identification. 



tiine tbe subjects would have completed a njrnal 
tour of active duty. Cornparisons are made for the 
Total sample ,?nd for the various sources of 
commission. 

One of the .ninis of the present study was to 
d'?teniime the magnitude of career interest of 
officers at the mon;ent of entry to active duty and 
to determine the predictability of expressed career 
intent. In cnch of tJte bur\'eys the subjects were 
asked to indicate their attitude toward an Air 
Force career on a five- point scale from **De finitely 
intend to u career in the Air Force"" to 

''Definitely do not intend to nv-,kc a career in the 
Air Force." In this way. expressed career intent of 
the officers was obt lijied each year from the point 
prior to comtnis.:ionij)£ L!p lo five years of active 
duty. 

Table 2 gives tlie percentage of favorable (Lc, 
"definitely" or "most likely" career-minded) and 
unfavorable (/>.. "most likely not" or "definitely 
not" career-minded) attitudes toward an Air Force 
career for each year's survey by source of 
commission and fo: the to::;l yii^iip. Trie percent- 
ages for Cpreer and Noncareer subjects are 
presented for compcirison. These data are also 
presented g/aphically in Figures 5 througli 3. 

For the iol::] -^aM^nle. the dnta generally show a 
decline in favorable career attitudes from the pre- 
commisitonlnsz point through the third year of 
active dut>*. From the third year of active duty, 



the percentage of total subjects with favorable 
attitudes increased througli the fifth year of active 
duty. TIic percentage of subjects in the total 
sample with favorable attitudes was generally 
lower! than the percentage of subjects who 
remained on active duty. In other words, the per- 
centage of individuals v;ho remained on active 
duty was higiier than tlie percentage one would 
estimate baied on the number of subjects indi- 
cating they had favorable attitudes toward a 
military career. There was a steady increase in 
perce:itage of all subjecis with 'jnfavornble 
attitudes tJuougii the third year with a siig'u 
increase at tlie fourth-year point and a drop at the 
fifth-year point. Tlic fluctuation in unfavorable 
attitudes be J ween the fourth and fifth year of 
active duty may have been a function of nc^rmal 
attrition. In otlicr words, those officers with a date 
of separation who had indicated an unfavorable 
career attitude left the Air Force after completing 
their four-year active duty commitment. As 
illustrated in Figure 1, the percentage of subjects 
with unfavorable attitudes very closely 
approximated i\\c percentage of noncareer si' '.ejects 
at the tliird-year point. Since this was alsD the 
point in tiine at which the percentage of favorable 
attitudes began to increase steadily, it may be an 
indication of ;i critical decision point. These data 
are presented for culIl sgutcc of coniiajt^ion in 
Figures 2 and 3. Subjects from the OTS-.AfcC? and 
OCS sources accounted for the highest percentages 
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Survey 

Precom mission 
1st vr 
2d yr 
3CJ yr 
4th yr 
Mh yr 

Precommisslon 
3 St yr 
2d y: 
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4th yr 
5th yr 



Favorable Career Attitude 
Uafavorsbic Career Attitude I 
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20 



40 
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Fi^. 1. Perc'cntagcs of totai sample indicating favorable and :;nfavorabie attitudes toward an Air 
Force cniLvr on i)recomnii>s!(){ii':^' and yonrly SMt^eys. ( The ^oiid vcriical line rcnresenis the pcrccntaix^ i.'i 
the total sample iJeniined as ^:areer: the broken vertical line represents IK.^ percentage ideritiriod 
non-career.) 



of favorable attitudes, a findijig that is consistent 
with the fact that these sources showed the highest 
percentage of career subjects. AFA and USMA 
sources followed a similar pattern in percentage of 
subjects with favorable attitudes, and USNA, 
AFROTC and OTS sources grouped together to 
fonn a similar trend. 

Foi* those subjects identified as career and non- 
career, correlations between the career-intent 
statements in each of tlie yearly surveys 'Aith 
career status are presented in Table 3. Correlations 
between yearly career-hUent statements and career 
status were generally lov.-er at all time intervals 
tlian correlations between adjacent yearly career- 
intent statements. In the total sample, the correla- 
tion between career-intent statements and career 
status increased each year: the closer the subject 
came to the completion of a normal tour, the 
more reliable this expressed career intent. For 
instance, in tiie total sample the correlation 
between career intent expressed prior to 
commissioning and career status as of December 
1969 was .24. After one year active duty, the 
correlation between these two factors (career 
intent and career status) increased to .41. This 
relationship between expressed career intent and 
career status increased for each additional year of 
active duty, except for the fifth year. The decrease 
in correlation for the tlftli-year point in the total 
sample was probably due to a restriction in range. 
By tins time, die majority of the subjects had 
completed their normal tour of duty and elected 
to remain or leave tlie .Mr Fierce. (The number of 
subjects completing the fifth-year sMr\'^y v^as 
3, 075 compared to the original A^of:",609.) 
Contrasted with '.he increase in predictability as 
the subject approached a decision point, there was 



a decrease in prediction across time from one year 
to the next. For instance, the precommission and 
first-year career-intent statements correlated .60; 
the precommission and second-year staiomenis 
.51; the precommission and third-year statements 
.42, This decrease in prediction across time (values 
away from the diagonal) and increase in corrohi- 
tion along the diagonal are characteristics of tiie 
simplex tiieoiy v/Iiich is commonly found in 
maturation and learning data. Humphreys (1960) 
states '\ . .unless the correlations between incre- 
ments are uniiy, the correlation between any two 
measurement occasions will be less than unity and 
that the further apart the measures are in the series 
the lower will be the correlation between them. 
These properties coincide with the descriptive 
characteristics of the simplex (p. 315)." Th-j 
simplex plienc iienon has been noted in cyclic 
retesting with the same instrument in that retest 
correlations c^^p steadily as tinie betv/een admin- 
istrations increases. This phenomenon w: ^ 
exhibited in the intercorrciation matrix showing 
the relationships between various career-intent 
statements and between these statements and 
career status. 

The predictability of the career-intent state- 
ment prior to commissioning was rather low: .24 
for the total sample with a range of .09 to .43 for 
the individual sources. One may note that there 
was a greater relationship between intent and 
career status for sources in which subjects would 
have had more knowledge of the Air Force at the 
precnmmis.sion phase. For example, t!ie correla- 
tion between career status and in tent 'at the pre- 
commissioning phase was .43 for .OCS subjecis 
contrasted with a value of .16 for AFROTC 
•subjects M'ho were still in college when surveyed. It 
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Fig. 2. Percentages of commissioning source subsamples indicating favorable attitudes toward an Air 
Force career on preconi missioning and yearly surveys. (The solid vertical line represents percentage of loial 
sample identified as career. The career'' bar indicates the percentage of the subsample identified as career 
as of December 1969). 
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Fig. 3. Percentages of commissioning source subsamples indicating unfavorable attitudes to^vard 2n 
Air Force career on prccomniissioning and yearly surveys. (The solid vertical iine represents perceniai^e of 
total sample identified as noncareer. Tlic noncareer'* bar indicates the percentage of the subsample 
identified as noncareer as of December 1969.) 
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Table 3. Inteicorrelations Between Career-lntcnt St;itemenls for Suneys Administered 
at Two Points in Time and Between Career Intent and Career Status as of December 1969 





Corrclalipn b<?twccn surveys 


correlation 


CorreLition between surveys Correlation 






bctkfvccn c.ircer 


- between career 




1 St 2^ 3d 


4th 5th 


intent and 


Ut 2d 3c3 4lh Sth Intent ;ind 


Survey 


yr yr yr 


yr yr 


career strtus 


yr yr yr yr yr career status 




AFA fl^recomjnission N = 


- 442) 


USMA {Preconunission N = 


48) 


• • 


.47 .42 .33 


.19 .24 


.22 


.59 .47 .40 .20 .16 


.12 


1st yr 


.64 .57 


.48 .39 


.30 


.82 .55 .19 .43 


.29 


yr 


.67 


.57 .38 


.37 


.73 .36 .35 


.29 


3d yr 




.69 .50 


.46 


.29 .51 


.51 


4ih yr 




.67 


.54 


.31 


.22 


5i\\ yr 






.66 




.51 






;in:<->siori *\ - 


1 .4:4) • 


USNA (Precommission N = 


56) 


i> ■ 

1 rocujiiiiiission 


.59 .46 .42 


.37 .26 


.32 


.55 .36 -.03 .28 .15 


.09 


1 51. y 1 


.66 .57 


.47 .35 


.39 


.68 .30 .35 .41 


.41 


^0 > r 


.69 


.58 .46 


.49 


.62 .63 .59 


.59 


3dyr 




.68 .52 


.58 


.67 .56.' 


.52 


4 th yr 




.72 


.72 


.72 


.66 


5th yr ' 






.69 




.78 




OTS-AECP (Precommission N = 126) 


OCS (Precommission N = 


115) 


PrppfMiin* ICC inn 


.52 .58 .46 


.44 .40 


.32 


.68 .56 .43 .49 .56 


.43 


1 vr 


.79 .59 


.64 ,63 


.41 


.87 .66 .53 .51 


.56 




.71 


.71 .49 


,49 


.61 .39 .44 


.31 


3dyr 




.77 ,59 


.63 


.70 .48 


.45 


4th yr 




.74 


.79 


.63 


.48 


5th yr 






.56 




.49 




AFROTC (Precom mission N 


3,338) 


Total Sample (Precommission N 


= 5,609) 


Precominission 


.56 .47 .38 


.35 .29 


.16 


.60 .51 .42 .41 .33 


.24 


1st yr 


.68 .53 


.48 .31 


.38 


.71 .58 .51 .37 


.41 


2dyr 


.65 


.58 ,45 


.47 


.68 .61 .46. 


.49 


3dyr 




.73 .60 


.54 


.73 .58 


.55 


4th yr 




.75 


.63 


.74 


.65 


5th yr 






.43 




.52 



is of interest .to sec that while the correlations 
between the preccminic^sion intent and the 
criterion were generally low, a substantial increase 
in prediction for the total sample was obtained 
after the subjects had completed one year of active 
duty. Using ilic precommissiorl career-intent state- 
ment alone, a 2.97 percent reduction in error for 
predicting career status wai; obtained; based on the 
first-year active duty career-intent statement, an 
8.79 percent reduction in error was obtained. 
While these percentages (index of Forecasting 
Efficiency) are quite smaii. the values attain more 
sii-Tiificunce when ihe n urn her of olYiwers involved 
in various training programs and tiie cost of these 
training progra:ns are coniidered. 



Tests for significance between multiple Rs were not 
nude since the nu:r.bcr of subjects responduig to the 
career-intent statement varied for each year. 



To further examine the predictability of the 
career-intent statements, multiple correlations 
were computed for various combinations of the 
yeariy career-intent statement. Graphs depicting 
these multiple correlations between various 
career-intent statements and career status for the 
total sample are presented in Figure 4. The Index* 
of Forecasting Efficiency is also sliown on the 
graphs. From examining tliis chart, one can 
determine the predictability of the initial 
career-intent statement and the increase obtained 
by adding subsequent career-intent statements. 
For example, the piccommission career-intent 
statement combined with the first-year expressed 
attitude yielded a multiple/? of .41."* This result 
was an increase in prediction over the 
precommission response; however, the fust-year 
statement alone correlated .41 with career status. 
In diis msiancc, the precommission career-intent 
statement did not contribute anything beyond 
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Carccr-lntcnt Statement 

Pfecom mils ion 
Pre * ! si yr 
Pie + Isl. 2d yr 
Pre + lit. 2d. 3d yr 
Pie * 1st. 2c:, 3(2, yr 
Pre + 1st. 2d. 3a. 4:h, 5th yr fi-::i*^*::i::'*:ii" 



MIL 



2.97 

8.eo 

13.42 
18.30 
25.82 
22.17 



C.79 
13.23 
18«06 
25.20 
25.41 

1.'^.8 3 
17.<i8 
25.22 
25.3^> 



Isl yr survt='y 

1st + 2d 

1st + 2d. 3d 

Ut 2d, 3d. -nti 

Isl ^ 2d, 3d. 4lh, £,lh 



?d yr SL!r\ny 

^d 3c: 

2tJ + 3c{. ih 

+ jcl, 4tn. 5t?i 



3d yr survey 
3d 4th. 5in 

41 h yr survey 
4th + 5th 



16.48 
24. Bl 
24.97 




Fig. 4, Correlations bet^^een cart; cr-in tent statements and career status. 
Explanation 

The solid vertical line iiidicales the correlation between career intent and career status for the initial 
csrcer-intent sf:itcincnt. For exaiTinie, tor llie precommission data, the correlarion between prcconimis.sion 
career intent and career status was .24. The line represents the gain in prediction for the various yearly 
career intent statement combinations given below. The total length of the bar represents the multiple 
correlation between the specified career-intent statements Mid career status. The shaded portion of the bar 
represents die increase in prediction over tliat obtained by using the last career-intent statement in the 
multiple prediction. For mstance, for the precommission data, the first-year career-intent statement 
correlated ,4i wiiJi career status. In this instance, there was no increase in prediction when (Ivj 
precommission and ilrst-ycar career-intent statements were both used to predict ccireer status over tiiat 
obtained by using tlie first-year career-intent statement alone. However, when the precommission, first* and 
second-year career-intenl statements were all used to predict career status, the multiple correlation was .50 
while the second-year career-iiiteni statement alone was .49, an increase of .01 . 



variance accounted for in the first-year statement. 
The prediction tor each individual career-intent 
statement increased as length of service increased. 
The maximum multiple R (.67) in this set was 
obtained u^lv-.': {h: precomn;ission liiroudi the 
fourtJi-year career-intent statements; however, this 
figure shows only a slight increase in the variance 
beyond the contribution of the fourtli-ycar 
statement olone. These graphs, illustrating the 
point that tf^: individu::!'^ attiiiivie n more reliable 
as he approaches a. decision point, show the 
increase in prediction obtamed from one year to 
the next 



|V. CONCLUSIONS 

Of tlic original 5,609 subjects in the sample 
who entered the Air Force during 1963 and 1964] 
53 percent were on active duty as of De:en*4ber 
1969. Thirty-slv percent of these subjects were 
confirmed losses to the Air Force. The remaining 
subjects were classified inactive or unknown. 
Subjects entering the Air Force, through die 
OTS-AliCP and OCS progra-ns showed the hii-'icst 
retainability at this point. The various militarv 
academies generally represented the next highesi 
retention rates, followed by AFROt'C and OTS. 



ERIC 
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Althoudi correlations between the prcconirnission 
expicf.sed ca: ecr inicni idid the criterion ofcarccr 
or noncai?er stains wore »!ener:iily \o\s\ there was a 
substantial increase in prediction obtaineU after 
the subjects had completed one year of active 
duly. 

Additional research ^vil! dc!crmine whnt 
factors, if any, are predictive of career intent and 
career decision. An a-ttenipt wiJJ be .made to 
answer several questions: For instance, is it 
possible or practical to create a career 
piedicliv'iiity icalc for u.-e in early sclcoiion of 



candidates for the various officer traininj^ 
prouKijns? And, do such factors as M-pe of assiun- 
menl received, educational training, and job 
satisfaction influence career decisions and eventual 
retention? Detailed analyses will include such 
comparisons as Duty Air Force Specialty vcrsu: 
colleuo m:?jor. changes U\ m^'rital s:atus. fys-ilzr or 
reserve status, and aeronauiicai rating, in addiiiun, 
each of the survey items will be compared with, 
career status. The file will be updated periodicaUy 
to determine changes in career and noncarecr 
groups. 
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